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For Friends’ Intelligencer. place. We have had correspondence with 


AMONG THE SAGES AT CONCORD. 


Surely it is an astonishingly long step from 
the simple mystics of Mt. Lebanon to the 
Summer School of Philosophy at Concord, 
Mass. 

But a few hours suffice us to traverse the 
romantic Berkshire Hill country, to dash 
through the five-mile-long Hoosac Tunnel, 
and thence onward through eastern Massa- 
chusetts to the pleasant town of Concord, 
well known to fame as the dwelling-place of 
three men of high place in American letters. 
In this “ pretty little idyllian city” of Con- 
cord dwells Ralph Waldo Emerson, in his 
unpretending village home, revered and hon- 
ored beyond any other man, as the living 
head of the most advanced and refined school 
of modern transcendental philosophy. 

Here is the beautiful shadowy home where 
dwelt Nathaniel Hawthorne, and where his 
daughter, now Mrs. Lathrop, resides, and 
this was the town which claimed Henry D. 
Thoreau, poet, philosopher and naturalist, 
who died in 1862, at the early age of thirty- 
five. 

We arrive at Concord in a condition of 
eager expectation in the early afternoon of 
Eighth month 1st of a brilliant summer day, 
me start forth, for there are no conveyances 
in waiting or readily accessible to us, up 
the elm-shadowed street to seek a resting- 


one of those ladies who open their doors dur- 
ing the summer for the entertainment of vis- 
itors who come here in search of wisdom; 
and to her house, on Monument Square, we 
direct our steps. “Can she take us in?” is 
our anxious inquiry, and the reply is kindly 
but doubtful: “ My house is quite full, but I 
will go out among my neighbors and see if I 
cannot get rooms for you.” A little patient 
waiting, and the news comes that one of the 
fair homes of this lovely town opens its doors 
hospitably to us, and we are free to enter and 
enjoy its cool and airy chambers and all their 
comforts. 


A lady who, like us, has known of this 
courteous opening of doors, thus character- 
izes Concord: “It is like no other town; it 
seems utterly undisturbed by the turmoil and 
agitation of life, utterly free from worldly 
ambition or petty rivalries of any sort. The 
hospitality of its people is boundless, and so 
is their refined kindness, and the beautiful 
village seems the one spot where there is 
abiding peace on earth and good will to 
men.” 


We have come mainly to attend some of 
the Kantian lectures at the Concord School 
of Philosophy, now in its third year. It was 
opened in 1879, at the Orchard House, then 
the residence of the venerable Amos Bronson 
Alcott, and in the next summer the Hill Side 
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Chapel, a neat little wooden structure, open- 
ing upon the orchard slope, was ready for 
use as a shrine of philosophy. 

Hither came the sages with their lore and 
wisdom, and hither came those who might 
desire to be called “not wise but lovers of 
wisdom.” It seemed a blessed thing to weary 
students and workers to come and sit at the 
feet of Emerson, and, to enjoy the fatherly 
geniality of the venerable Alcott in this little 
temple on the wooded hillside, while great 
questions concerning Law and Life, concern- 
ing Mind and Immortality, and concerning 
Systems of Philosophy, and the religious life 
of man are handled by masters of thought. 

The materialistic, fashionable world laughs 
at this method of employing Dog Days, but 
we declare that by coming to this point the 
freedom of the will is in no sense surren- 
dered, and the lakes, the seaside, the moun- 
tains are all invitingly near, if this experi- 

‘ment is not a success. 

We take seats in Hill Side Chapel on the 
morning of Eighth month 2d, and commence 
making observations. There is certainly a 
charm about this place and these people. 
To the right of the platform, in a high- 
backed invalid chair, sits Ralph Waldo Em- 
erson, beafitiful and benignant, with his gen- 
tle, aged, face directed toward the rostrum 
from which the philosophers are to address 
the school. 

In the centre of the group on the platform 
is the lofty but bowed form of Alcott, the 
Dean of the Faculty. His personality is strik- 
ingly like that of our revered Benjamin Hal- 
lowell in his later days, and also resembles 
that of Henry W. Bellows, of New York. 
He looks like a father among the much 
younger men who are associated with him in 
this work. 

Beside him stands the sturdy form of Dr. 
F. H. Hedge, of Harvard. He has the Soc- 
ratic face and head, and one receives from 
him the impression of power, weight and 
earnestness. He is to give the opening ad- 
dress upon Emanuel Kant and his philoso- 
phy, whose centennial anniversary is kept 
here this week. 

The fine, scholarly looking young man on 
the left is 8. H. Emery, Jr., Director of the 
School of Philosophy, and the slender, dark 

ntleman, rather on the background, is F. 
B. Sanborn, Secretary. 

In front of these worthies is seated the au- 
dience, of whom the decided majority are 
women. All is ready, and Dr. Hedge takes 
the arm chair at the desk, and in a quiet way 
commences his discourse on the life of Kant, 
and on his life work. I took no notes of this 
very noble lecture, for it is to be published 
in full in the Journal of Speculative Philoso- 


phy, in the number for July and October. I 
observed that in expounding the theories of 
Kant, Hedge occasionally found it appropri- 
ate to decorate his discourse or confirm it by 
quotations from Emerson. No change passed 
over the countenance of the sage as his own 
noble words rolled back to him from the lips 
of his friend ; and those who know him best 
affirm that any personal compliment or any 
personal honor tendered him is unwelcome to 
his refined and sensitive nature. The quota- 
tion given by Dr. Hedge was this: 

‘* So near is grandeur to our dust, 

So close is God to man, 


When duty whispers low, ‘‘ Thou must,’’ - 


The youth replies, “I can!” 

Hard by Orchard House and the Hill Side 
Chapel is the Wayside House, where Haw- 
thorne lived and wrote his books which have 
long had such fame. From the Orchard 
House lawn we can pass immediately into 
the Hawthorne wood, which clothes the hill 
to the right, and here is a fine shadowy path- 
way by the wayside, from which one can en- 
joy the seclusion of the forest as well as an 
extended view over the verdant Concord 
meadows. From this charming walk along 
which the accomplished Hawthorne must 
often have paced, we enter the lawn of the 
Wayside House and pass round among the 
trees which shadowed him from the glow of 
summer sunshine. All is in excellent order, 
for it is yet the home of his daughter, Rose 
Hawthorne Lathrop. At the top of the house 
attention is directed to the square tower room 
which was the study or work room of Haw- 
thorne, but I decline to go into any rhapso- 
dies over it, for did not this wise man, when 
in the body, foresee all that any enthusiast 
might be supposed to say on such an occa- 
sion: “ To this chamber, doubtless, in all suc- 
ceeding ages, pilgrims will eome to pay their 
tribute of reverence; they will put off their 
shoes at the threshold for fear of desecrating 
the tattered old carpets! ‘There,’ they will 
exclaim, ‘is the very bed im which he slum- 
bered, and where he was visited by those 
ethereal visions which he afterwards fixed 
forever in glowing words! There is the wash- 
stand at which this exalted personage cleansed 
himself from the stains of earth, and ren- 
dered his outer man a fitting exponent of the 
pure soul within. There, in its mahogany 
frame, is the dressing-glass which often re- 
flected that noble brow, those hyacinthine 
locks, that mouth (light with smiles or trem- 
ulous with feeling), that flashing or melting 
eye, that—in fact every item of the magna- 
nimous face of this unexampled man. There 
is the pine table, there the old flag-bottomed 
chair on which he sat, and at which he 
scribbled during his agonies of inspiration ! 
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There is the old chest of drawers in which he 
kept what shirts a poor author may be sup- 
posed to have possessed! There is the closet 
in which was reposited his threadbare suit of 
black! There is the worn-out shoe-brush 
with which this polished writer polished his 
boots,” ete.* : 

But I find myself imagining what a com- 
pany of elect souls has often been gathered 
in times gone by in the cool evening hours of 
such a beaming day as this, under the noble 
trees which shadow the fine lawn. This easy- 
chair may have been occupied by Emerson, 
gentle and genial, bearing ail his weight of 
wisdom “lightly as a flower.” 
may have nestled Margaret Fuller, in her 
maiden days, when she was beginning to feel 
within herself that she was anointed to noble 
work and to noble thought for mankind. 
Yonder across the lawn comes Thoreau from 
his philosophic retirement, to be refreshed by 
the pure wine of the friendship of sympa- 
thetic kindred souls. Beside Emerson, in 
deep converse, is Alcott, child-like and un- 
practical, but beaming and benignant. The 
poetic and sensitive face of Hawthorne is 
supplemented by the thoughtful and gracious 
countenance of his noble wife, while just here 
by the threshold I would like to give a lowly 
seat to Elizabeth Peabody, whgre she may 
hold quiet and reverent converse with her 
friend and oracle, Channing, who must ever 
have been an honored guest at the gathering 
on this lawn, and round the board of the 
Wayside House. Is not this consecrated 
ground? 

Yonder is the pathway which leads upward 
from the forest-environed lawn to the breezy 
hill-top, and we are permitted to enter it and 
find our way readily to the very spot where 
he loved to linger in the fragrance of his 
pines, and find food for thought and for rich 
imaginings in melodies and silences of the 
green wood, and in the pleasant view over 
the verdant and elm-dotted meadows which 
lie below. From this spot, when some com- 
bination of fancy and fact would arrest his 
mind, he would rush impulsively down to 
the lawn, and thence up to his sanctum, and 
give himself up for a season to the ardor of 
composition. 

Of Alcott, as we see him now in old age, 
gentle, courteous and affable, it is not possi- 
ble to speak or think otherwise than kindly. 
Yet I can now understand somewhat the wit 
and the fitness of Lowell’s description of him 
many years ago, in the Fable for Critics: 


“* Yonder, calm as a cloud, Alcott stalks in a 
dream, 

And fancies himself in thy groves, Aca- 
deme; 


* Hawthorne’s ‘‘ American Notes.”’ 
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With the Parthenon nigh, and the olive 
o’er him, 
And never a fact to perplex him or bore 


im; 

With a snug room at Plato’s when night 
comes to walk to, 

And people from morning to midnight to 
talk to; 

And from midnight till morning, nor snore 
in their listening: 

So he muses, his face with the joy of it glis- 
tening. 

For his highest conceit of a happiest state 


is, 

Where they’d live upon acorns and hear him 

talk gratis; 

And, indeed, I believe no man ever talked 

better— 

Each sentence hangs perfectly poised to a 

letter : 

He seems piling words, but there’s royal 

dust hid ‘ 

In the heart of each sky-piercing pyra- 

mid.” 

As we sit in the School of Philosophy da 
after day, and listen to the-discussion of hig 
themes by sage professors of mental science 
from the various centres of learning in this 
country, Alcott’s child-like smile and quaint 
simplicity, both of language and thought, 
make a strong contrast with the utterances 
of the vigorous thinkers who are heard from 
this platform. 

The papers here read are profound and 
scholarly for the greater part, and must be 
very helpful to such as propose to pursue the 
abstruse study of German philosophy. But 
they certainly are not level to popular com- 
prehension. The discussions which in every 
case follow the lectures are often of great in- 
terest—question and answer, according to the 
Socratic method, bringing out much depth 
and variety of thought on the great themes 
brought forward. 

There are two sessions of the school every 
day except Seventh-day afternoon and First- 
day, and each session is nearly three hours 
long. This gives intellectual work for the 
students, quite arduous enough for these in- 
tensely warm days. But, doubtless, vigorous 
—even arduous work—conduces to health, 
both of body and of mind. 

We find the dinner-table conversation 
which intervenes scarcely less suggestive and 
edifying than the debates in the school. Here 
are Platonists and Stoics, Idealists and Real- 
ists, Optimists and Pessimists, and here the 
acute and lively Frenchman is ready to break 
a lance with the sturdy Anglo-Saxon. The 
East and the West are searching for pure 
truth side by side in generous rivalry. Shall 
they not find it? Or was the medisval monk 
& Kempis right when he charged the inquir- 
ing disciple thus: “It is expedient for thee, 
my son, to turn away from all that produces 
perplexity and disturbance, and to leave 
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every one in the enjoyment of his own opin- 
ion rather than to held in subjection by 
contentious arguments.” 8. R. 
Eighth month 7th, 1881. 
—_—__-~er 
For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
AGNOSTICISM. 


Words sometimes come into common use 
the meaning attached to which, except to 
those who are learned enough to trace their 
derivation, is vague and often erroneous: 
One of these is the word “agnostic.” To 
many persons it conveys the idea of an athe- 
ist, a disbeliever in the obligations of moral- 
ity, if not a blasphemer. The following 
definition, taken from the Christian Advocate, 
will no doubt be informing to many of our 
readers. 

“The adjective ‘agnostic’ is derived from 
the Greek and signifies ‘not knowing’— 
hence, leaving a question in doubt. The ag- 
nostic is one who does this. Agnosticism is 
‘That doctrine which, professing ignorance, 
neither asserts nor denies; specifically, in 
theology, the doctrine that the existence of a 
personal deity can be neither asserted nor 
denied, neither proved nor disproved, because 
of the necessary limits of the human mind 
(as sometimes charged upon Hamilton and 
Mansel), or because of the insufficiency of 
the evidence furnished by psychical and 
physical data to warrant a positive conclu- 
sion (as taught by the school of Herbert 
Spencer); opposed alike to dogmatic skepti- 
cism and to dogmatic theism.’ The agnostic 
tells the atheist, ‘ You go too far in denying the 
being of God,’ and to the theist, ‘ You go too 
far in asserting the being of God. We 
know and can know nothing about it.’” 

The tendency of the human intellect, so 
noticeably active in the present day, to spec- 
ulate, to inquire, to seek for conclusive evi- 
dence, while it may overturn some long- 
cherished beliefs that have given comfort 
and assurance to many hearts, and may 
cause in others what is called a shipwreck of 
faith, cannot but work for good in the end. 
Long continued controversy on any subject 
that is not provable might seem useless, yet 
it is not entirely so, if the controversy has 
shown that the matter is not provable. This 
has been eminently the case with those now ex- 
tinct controversies that once agitated the so- 
called Christian Church. 

If the realm of what we can know by the 
use of our outward senses and unaided intel- 
lect is narrowed by the scientist, will it not 
be all the more clearly seen that spiritual 
things can only be discerned by the spiritual 
part of man’s nature—as truly a part as his 
five senses and his reasoning powers? 


He who, in obedience to the law written in 
the heart, is endeavoring above all things 
else to conform his life to it, has no need to 
enter into the argument for or against the 
existence of a “ personal deity,” and he may 
admit with the agnostic that it can neither 
be proved nor disproved by his methods. 
Obedience to the law of right, because it is 
right, leads almost inevitably to the concep- 
tion of a “Source,” a “ Lawgiver,” an em- 
bodiment in one Being of all that the mind 
can conceive of justice, mercy and truth, and 
the love and adoration of such a Being must 
follow. In proportion as the man becomes 
himself good, especially if the expansion of 
the intellect keeps pace with that of the spir- 
itual nature, will his conception of the 
Source of Good be purified and exalted. 

When the “inductive method,” which has 
opened up the world of matter and exploded 
many false theories, shall be fully applied to 
mental science—a process far more intricate 
and difficult—it will no doubt be seen that 
like the realm of outward nature, once so 
mysterious and to dim eyes apparently with- 
out law, but now opening up as a region of 
law and order, so that unseen realm we call 
spiritual, in which the mind of man lives 
and acts, may be more clearly seen to have 
its immutable laws, before which all that 
promotes and all that obstructs man’s spirit- 
ual growth shall fall into its proper order, 
and science learn that the “ invisible things 
of God” are as real as those we see with the 
outward eye, and that they can be as fully 
known. 8. 

Eighth month, 1881. 





For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
QUARTERLY MEETINGS. 


In the course of a recent visit to several of 
our Quarterly Meetings, it was a satisfaction 
to find ‘‘that Joseph is yet alive;” a lively 
interest in support of our testimonies contin- 
ues, and the hospitality so proverbial amongst 
Friends has not in the least abated. 

The attendance was generally large, better 
than could be expected, judging from the size 
of our usual mid-week or First-day gatherings. 
This fact must be attributed to our love of 
social mingling, and the common desire to 
hear preaching. As to the social part, I felt 
on some of these occasions that this excellent 
feature of our meetings was greatly abused— 
not only to the injury of those who leave the 
house at the close of the first meeting, and 
remain outside engaged in conversation, thus 
neglecting the business they professedly as- 
sembled to conduct, but also to the unsettle- 
ment and loss to those engaged therein—a 
clear infringement on their rights and privi- 
leges. 
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And as to the common desire to hear 
preaching, I fear it too is much abused; and 
whilst I believe a pure gospel ministry is 
generally maintained throughout the Society, 
yet there was on some of these occasions an 
evidence shown of creaturely activity, a wil- 
lingness to gratify this hungering for words, 

These meetings were not established for the 

urpose of gratifying or cultivating our intel- 
ectual nature, but for the worship of God; 
by which act of devotion our minds are pre- 
pared to transact the business pertaining to 
the church, with which the second meeting is 
intended to be occupied. I sensibly felt on 
more than one of these occasions the great’ 
loss sustained from what I have above stated. 

The first fact, which I have called the 
abuse of our social natures, may be remedied 
by the better training of our children, culti- 
vating in them a proper respect for the rights 
of others, ‘but above all endeavoring to instil 
into their minds and hearts the necessity of 
spiritual worship, and the position it holds to 


intellectual culture, that they are distinct but. 


not antagonistic. 

The second fact, or abuse, to which I have 
referred, is of a much more serious character ; 
but it should claim the depth of our sympa- 
thy, and the breadth of our charity, because 
those earnest and devoted spirits, thus exer- 
cised, have zealous and emotional natures, 
and are carried on and on in expression to 
their own injury and the disquiet of the 
meeting. 

When this has occurred, I have queried, 
How can any one, believing he is speaking as 
a messenger of the Holy One, not be sensible 
of the effect produced on body, mind and 
spirit of those whom he is addressing? This 
unsettlement destroys the harmony of our 
spirits, disqualifies all for the service for 
which we have met, and creates a doubt in the 
minds of the hungering and inquiring ones. 

Whilst these must be admitted as weak- 
messes amongst us, and we may desire that 
they be overcome, still the condition of our 
Society is not discouraging, for “God is love, 
and he that dwelleth in love, dwelleth in God 
and God in him.” I believe there never was 
a time in its history when there appeared 
more unity of spirit, and a greater abounding 
of love throughout its borders. There are 
many, particularly amongst the young, who 
are seriously inquiring the “ way of life,” and 
with prayerful spirits are ee the 
— whereon they stand, and on which the 

ociety rests. 

And there is a large number of willing 
burden-bearers among the middle-aged who 
feel and are endeavoring to prepare them- 
selves for the increasing responsibilities that 
are upon them; for they see but a remnant 


left of the aged and faithful Fathers and 
Mothers in “our Israel,” who show by their 
peaceful lives, and unshaken faith in God, 
that their allegiance to His power has not 
been misplaced, for His love has supported 
them through the trials and temptations with 
which they have been peset; has shielded 
them from the storms that have spread over 
them. He has ever been a present helper in 
every needful time, and they can now confi- 
dently trust Him to the end, feeling no anxi- 
ety for those they leave behind, having shown 
them by precept and example on what Arm 
to lean; and with no fear of the future, for 
He has so wonderfully preserved them through 
this world, and given them a foretaste of’ the 
spirit life. 
Eighth mo. 12th, 1881. 





FROM THE MEMOIR OF RACHEL HICKS, 


Eighth mo. 23d, 1874.—This day our meet- 
ing was larger than usual, many not mem- 
bers of our Society being there. I felt 
there was a great desire to hear vocal com- 
munication; and, although the fervent de- 
sire of my spirit was that all might be fa- 
vored to feel the solemnizing power and 
presence of Him whom we profess to wor- 
ship, I dared not rise to address them unless 
I felt that “Woe is unto me” if I do not 
testify unto them of the Gospel, which is 
the power and wisdom of God unto salva- 
tion. But not feeling this, I was favored to 
sit in silence; although the desire to gratify 
the assembly seemed like a temptation to 
attempt to speak, as several passages of 
Scripture were brought to my remembrance, 
but not feeling the command, “ Rise and I 
will be with thee and qualify thee for the 
service I require of thee,” I kept my seat 
in silence, for which I feel humbly thankful. 

And now a word of exhortation rises in 
my heart to all ministers, to be watchful 
and careful to guard against the desire to 
gratify those who are looking for words from 
their fellow-creatures. Better for these to 
go empty away than to be fed by the min- 
istration of those who move in their own 
wills and human judgment and qualifica- 
tion; for these cannot preach the Gospel, 
nor gather to the Gospel. Therefore, let all 
who look to mortal man learn in their own 
experience the necessity of looking to Him 
who sees the heart and of relying upon Him 
who, in His own time, will give that spirit- 
ual food which nourishes the soul unto eter- 
nal life. These being obedient to God and 
His requirings in the secret of their souls, 
feeling bound together in the heavenly rela- 
tionship of brethren, will love to meet to wor- 
ship the Father in spirit and in Truth, although 
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they may sit in solemn silence, waiting on 
the Lord. 

If any one is required to speak in His 
name, it will be to the edification of the 
assembly and the peace of mind of the speak- 
er. “QO, then,” saith my spirit, “ that all of 
every age may be faithfully obedient to Him 
who created them to glorify Him while 
here on earth, and the soul to be glorified 
with Him hereafter in Heaven.” Then our 
meetings would be held in the authority of 
Truth, and many would be gathered to us 
who are longing for that spiritual bread that 
comes from our Father in Heaven, who is 
worthy of all worship, adoration and praise, 
now and fcrever more. 





CORRESPONDENCE. 


EsTEEMED Eprrors.—There is an article 
in Friends’ Intelligencer of Seventh mo. 23d, 
on Early Religious Culture, credited to 
the Christian Register, that I desire to call 
the attention of those to, who wish to per- 
pecome the name and the principles of 

riends. As I understand our profession, 
it is to let each one think for him or her self, 
and not warp the young mind before it is old 
enough to know for itself what is required. 
It was formerly the great concern of Friends 
to set the rising generation free from priest- 
craft,and it has always been the work of 
the priests to turn the young mind early to 
prayers and forms of worship. 

In the article alluded to the writer says 
“T would beg for the little ones that they 
may be taught to pray before they can un- 
derstand so much as to question about it.” 
And what is the consequence? Generally 
there will be first, an image formed in the 
child’s mind of a personal God somewhat 
like men, and, when a little older, they read 
the Bible where it is said that God repented 
of some of His acts, they will be very likely to 
be confirmed in that view. Second, it will 
0% Him, in imagination, on some great 

igh throne, there to judge the people of 
the earth, and will be liable to beget a super- 
stitious fear, injurious to their minds through 
life, as thousands are bound at the present 
day, believing that if they have regular 
pares or live up to set forms they will be 
lessed at some final day afar off, although 
scarcely coming up to common honest 
among men and having but little charit 
for others that differ from them. I think 
Friends will do well to mind the present 
light and knowledge given to us for a noble 
perpen, from day to day, and leave the 
road open to the young to do the same. 
Let them be taught to mind their earthly 


parents and shun bad practices; it will be 
much better than filling their imaginations 
with something they cannot understand. 

S. Y. Watson. 
Clyde, Wayne co., N. Y., Seventh mo. 31, 1881. 





LOCAL INFORMATION. 


Abington Quarterly Meeting was held at 
Gwynedd on the 4th inst. The meeting of 
ministers and elders was held the day pre- 
vious; at first the feeling with some was that 
all had not been careful to prepare the wed- 
ding garment before coming up to the mar- 
riage feast, but a travail of spirit was expe- 
rienced, the life rose in dominion and it was 
acknowledged to be a season of refreshment. 
The absence of the younger class from these 
meetings may, to some extent, aecount for 
the apparent inertness and lack of devotional 
fervor which sometimes attend, them and 
which must ever occasion deep regret to the 
concerned mind. 

The meeting on the following day was 
attended by quite a large number of our own 
members and a few from neighboring Quar- 
ters who were acceptably with us. The first. 
session, though long, was an interesting one, 
and the business was entered upon and trans- 
acted with much feeling and solemnity. 
Several subjects of general interest were be- 
fore the meeting. Men Friends informed 
that their representatives to our late Yearly 
Meeting accompanied their report with a 
suggestion that a committee be appointed to 
visit our Subordinate Meetings for their 
strength and encouragement. The concern 
claimed deliberate attention, and being fully 
united with by both meetings, a number of 
Friends were named for that service. 

The committee appointed at a previous 
Quarter to consider the propriety of the re- 
establishment of Circular Meetings reported 
favorably, and a nominating committee was 
appointed to propose to our next meeting a 
number of Friends to have the oversight 
thereof. 

A proposition was forwarded by a commit- 
tee appointed in a conference held by the 
Tar Meeting’s Committee on Education 
with the members of Abington Quarter to 
establish a boarding-school under the eare of 
the Quarterly Meeting. The subject was 
considered and proceeded in so far as to 
unite in the appointment of a committee, if 
men Friends were prepared to unite in the 
concern. But, the day being far spent, they 
concluded to refer it to their next meeting, 
and their decision was accepted by women 
Friends. 

The request of the Yearly Meeting’s Tem- 
perance Committee that the Quarterly Meet- 
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ing appoint a committee to co-operate with 
them in the cause of temperance was re- 
ceived through men’s meeting, with the in- 
formation that “way had not opened” for 
the appointment of a committee in their 
meeting. As it was not deemed advisable at 
that late hour to enter upon the considera- 
tion of so important a subject, it was placed 
upon minute to be acted upon at our next 
meeting. 

The day was warm, but the quiet and in- 
terest continued unabated till the close. H. 

Eighth month 12th. 





Philadelphia Quarterly Meeting, held on 
the 9th inst. at the Valley Meeting-house, 
was a large gathering—an unusual number 
having gone from Philadelphia. The day 
was very pleasant for the time of year, which 
doubtless was an inducement to many to at- 
tend. 

Before the meeting had fairly settled into 
the quiet so essential to a rightly gathered 
Friends’ Meeting, an exercise relating to 
parental duties and the obligations of chil- 
dren was opened at considerable length and 
with much earnestness. 

The feeling was shared by many that a 
reverential gathering into silence would have 
been a more satisfactory preparation for that 
worship for which we had come together. 
There is a fitness in things which must be 
observed if we hope to attain to best results. 
Particularly so is it in a Friends’ Meeting— 
the dignity of which is many times thought- 
lessly marred by unseemly haste on the part 
of those who are burthened in spirit. “ Let 
all things be done decently and in order,” is 
an injunction we do well to remember, espe- 
cially when gathered in assemblies where 
many whose voices are heard in the minis- 
tration of the Word are met. A care at 
such times is needed that the service of no 
one be so prolonged as to hinder other equal- 
ly earnest and concerned spirits of opportu- 
nity for service. ‘Gallery politeness,” as 
an estimable minister of our Yearly Meeting 
calls it, is as.much in place in our meetings 
as courtesy in the home and by the fireside. 

The first exercise of the meeting was fol- 
lowed by one in which the faculties and en- 
dowments of man and the high place he 
holds in creation were considered. The 
beauty and harmony of the universe were 
portrayed, and the obligation of the human 
family to honor and serve the Great Archi- 
tect was set forth with force and earnestness. 
The Friend who next spoke took up the lam- 
entation of the prophet, personating the 
Most High, “ What could have been done 
more to my vineyard that I have not done in 
it?” Applying it to ourselves, she said in 


spirit. 





substance: “Our Society has been fenced 

about and is as a noble vine upon which the 

early and the latter rains have descended. La- 

borers in the Lord’s name have been sent 

amongst us, and yet is there not danger that 

the hedges may be laid low? We meet four 
times in the year to inquire into our condi- 
tion. We have peculiar testimonies that 

have hedged us in ; but do we indeed hold all 

our meetings in the power of the truth? 
Are we living branches of the Living Vine, 

receiving strength therefrom? ‘I am the 

vine,’ said the blessed Jesus, ‘ he that abideth 

in me shall bring forth much fruit.’ This is 

the secret of the abiding in the Vine. 

“ Let us not be satisfied with just living up 
to our discipline, but seek to understand its 
There is a renewing, life-giving 
power, and as we know this individually we 
come to be the Lord’s people—branches of 
the true Vine, bringing forth fruit to the 
honor of the Great Husbandman.” 

“As thy day so shall thy strength be,” 
were the words of another with whom an 
exercise had lived through the meeting, that 
none of us be discouraged, feeling that the 
light that has come to us is more than can be 
assimilated. ‘ Look at the trees around us, 
how they increase in strength, and what do 
we Christians need but to grow strong? Like 
the trees that stand alone in the field, some 
of us, too, must stand alone where we will 
be beaten upon by the storms; but let us 
never fear. When those upon whom we 
have leaned are taken away, strength will be 
given us. Let us be sure that we receive and 
appropriate all the light that is so freely 
shed upon us and we shall grow strong under 
its influence.” 

In the business meetings, all the represent- 
atives except one from Exeter and one from 
Green street, were present—the latter was 
prevented by indisposition. 

In the men’s branch, the representatives 
appointed to attend the late Yearly Meeting 
reported “they believed all were in attend- 
ance, and that the meeting bad been one of 
progress.” A committee was appointed to 
unite with a similar one from women’s meet- 
ing to co-operate with the Yearly Meeting’s 
Committee on Temperance. A minute 
granted by New York Yearly Meeting to 
Thomas Foulk, was read and unity expressed 
with his presence and labor. The Extracts 
were received and portions read therefrom. 

In women’s branch, the representatives to 
the late Yearly Meeting reported all were 
present, that the meeting was one of special 
favor, and that while few of those whom 
we had been accustomed to look up to as 
leaders were left, there was a laboring to- 
gether for the welfare of our Zion in unity 
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and love, and a willingness to do the little or 
much, that the work may go forward. 

A similar committee to the one appointed 
in men’s meeting was appointed. : 

After the expression of earnest interest in 
the Temperance work upon which we have 
just entered, from several who feel the bur- 
then and weight of the concern, the meeting 
closed. 

It was altogether a meeting to strengthen 
andjencourage the hearts of those who are 
concerned for the welfare of our Society. 





_ FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER. 
PHILADELPHIA, EIGHTH MoO. 20, 1881. 


Forms oF Prayer.—The concern of our 
correspondent 8. Y. Watson, which will be 
found in the present number, is one of seri- 
ous moment. We share his concern, for we 
believe with him that no form of devotion 
should be fastened upon the little child, but 
that its expressions of love and trust should 
be left free to find utterance through such 
channel as is opened to the tender, impressi- 
ble soul of the little one. 


We do not understand our friend to object. 


to a child being directed to reverential 
thoughts of a Divine Caretaker. The innate 
feeling of its best nature leads to a recogni- 
tion of spiritual influence, which if left to 
brood upon itself, without directing into safe 
lines of thought respecting that which cannot 
be seen but must ever be dependent on feel- 
ing, may run into wondering fear and super- 
stition. 

It is safe to direct even the thought of the 
youngest child, capable of understanding an 
impression, to that voice within which will 
never fail of ministering to its little needs, 
and thus a conscientious regard for the true 
and the good will be established, that will 
not be dependent upon time or place, but will 
lead to that prostration of soul before the 
unseen but felt Presence that is the essence 
of all acceptable prayer. If we carefully 
lead our little children along this path, we 
need not fear for their future. 
—~_—_~>E_—_—E=E=—K_—eaeEz————=—=zKz_i—~—~—~=E=E=E=——EE 

DIED. 


ALLEN.—On Eighth month 6th, 1881, at 
Benjaminville, Ill., after an illness of three 
days, Mary Ann Allen, an Elder of Benja- 
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minville Monthly Meeting of Friends, in her 
73d year, wife of Jehu Allen, and daughter of 
Amos and Mary Garretson, the former of Fall 
Creek Monthly Meeting of Friends, Ind. 


HILL.—On Fifth month 2d, 1881, Maria 
Keese, wife of Jonathan Hill, and daughter 
of Oliver and Paulina Keese, aged 67 years 
and 5 months; a member of Friends’ Meeting 
at Buffalo, N. Y. 

This earnest and devoted Christian had 
through life furnished abundant evidence of 
her fitness to enter the kingdom of eternal 
peace and rest. , 

Her illness was long and painful, lasting 
four months. The last month she was an ex- 
treme sufferer, night and day; but when her 
Master’s summons came it found her ready, 
saying, ‘Thy will, O Lord, not mine, 
done!”’ 3 

A kind, loving and unselfish spirit was hers, 
with a desire only for the comfort and welfare 
of those about her. Having no children of 
‘her own to care for, she took, at an early age, 
the infant child of her dying sister, and was 
to her as a true, affectionate and loving 
mother. It was not to Paulina alone, but to 
all her nephews and nieces did she manifest 
that same tender care which made her char- 
acter so altogether lovely. 

““Well done, good and faithful servant; en- 
ter thou into thy Heavenly home!”’ 


MARSHALL.—On Third-day, Eighth mo. 
9th, 1881, at Trenton, N. J., Mary Ann, 
widow of Joseph Marshall, in her 76th year; 
a member of Chesterfield, N. J., Monthly 
Meeting. 

MATHER.—On Eighth month 12th, 1881, 
Eleanor Mather, in her 61st year; a member 
of Green Street Monthly Meeting. 





NATURAL HISTORY STUDIES. 


Our Common Fresh-water Shells.—Among 
the most common of our fresh-water mollusks 
are the air-breathing water snails. Muddy 
lakes, ponds, streams and marshes being their 
favorite abodes, and even ditches sometimes 
swarming with them. It would be difficult 
to find a body of fresh water that did not 
contain certain representatives of this class. 

Their shells are quite uniform in texture 
and color, containing but little lime, and for 
this reason are quite light and even in some 
species slightly elastic. They. are quite har- 
dy in confinement, and a few specimens se- 
cured in early spring time will afford many 
pleasant hours of amusement to those inte- 
ested in watching their habits. They have 
to come often to the surface of the water to 
breathe, and it is curious to watch them du- 
ring this operation. The snail with its 
broad disk slowly sweeping along the glass, 
feeding at the same time by lapping up what- 
ever particles of food it may meet with. As 
it nears the surface the shell is inclined in 
such a way that the aperture is brought al- 
most out of water, and then a funnel-like 
process is opened in such a way that the air 
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enters the respiratory cavity, while the water 
seems to be repelled by the edge of the 
funnel. 

During the spring time the eggs are laid 
and attached to some substance by a trans- 
parent mucus. If laid upon the glass walls 
of an aquarium, or the sides of a glass dish, 
the complete development of the egg into a 
little snail may be easily watched with a 
common magnifier. When nothing more 
than a cluster of cells may be defined within 
the egg, this mass is seen to slowly and con- 
tinually revolve within. Soon two little eyes 
make their appearance and by successive 
stages the shell is formed, and with a high 
magnifier the little one may be seen eating 
its way through the egg-shell and mucus 
which surrounds it. 

These snails have the power of crawling 
or floating along the surface of the water, 
the creeping disk being just level with the 
surface and the shell hanging beneath. When 
they wish to sink, a portion of the air con- 
tained in the lung cavity is expelled and a 
slight clicking sound is heard accompanying 
this movement. They are mostly vegetable 
feeders and seem to live on the ooze and 
slime that cover the stones and aquatic plants 
of their abode. 

There is one little species that seems more 
like a land snail in its habits, from the fact 
that it can live a long time without immer- 
sion in water. It is generally found in little 


‘7 pools where the water stands only a portion 
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of the year. During the dry season it hi- 
bernates like the land snails by plugging up 
the aperture of the shell with a thin parti- 
tion of a viscid secretion of the animal, and 
in this condition will survive the droughts of 
summer. 

A simple and serviceable collecting appa- 
ratus can be made frorf a tin dipper fastened 
to a pole six or eight feet in length. The 
bottom of the dipper should be made of wire 
netting. With this one can scoop along the 
bottom of ditches and ponds, and will be re- 
warded by finding many a curious shell, and 
if he is at all interested in insects, he will 
turn up some singular looking monsters in 
miniature that will turn out to be the larval 
state of dragon flies or other well-known 
forms. Even without the dipper the collect- 
or may find many species by examining the 
bits of bark and stone and the stems of aqua- 
tic plants that he may pull up from the pond. 
The under side of lily-pads also proves a 
resting-place for certain species. With the 
results of a day’s collecting before him, he 
will probably find the following genera of 
air-breathing water snails represented : 

Lymnea, in which the aperture of the 
shell is on the right side when the shell is 
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held with the apex upward and the aperture 
facing you, the tentacles being broad and 
triangular. 

Physa, in which the aperture is always on 
the left side if the shell is held in the posi- 
tion just described, and the tentacles slender. 

Planorbis, in which the shell is always 
coiled in a plane so that there is no elevated 
spire. 

Ancylus, in which the shell differs very 
widely from all the rest in having no twisted 
spire, but in having the shape of an oval 
flattened bowl. 

There is a common marine shell called 
limpet that the shell of ancylus greatly re- 
sembles in form, though the animals are en- 
tirely unlike. 


le 





From Friends’ Quarterly Examiner. 
FRIEDRICH WILHELM AUGUST FROEBEL. 
BY JANE BENSON. ~ 


I have always felt in reading the short 
sketches of Froebel’s life, which are, I be- 
lieve, all that can be met with in English, 
that they fail to do him justice. Either they 
would place him on a pedestal,so high as to 
be out of proportion with his figure, or they 
treat him as an enthusiast, or as one who, by 
a fortunate chance, had invented a system for 
teaching little children and amusing them at 
the same time. On reading Hanschmann’s 
“Life of Froebel,” and the Baroness von 
M. Bulow’s “‘ Reminiscences,” I was confirmed 
in the impression that English writers have 
neither a true idea of the man nor of his 
preparation for the work that has made his 
name familiar to us, and it may be interesting 
just now, when that work is so much talked 
about, to trace the steps by which he was led 
to undertake it, and to find help in carrying 
it out. 

As the late Professor Payne has happily 
expressed it, “ Froebel is the first teacher to 
whom it has occurred to convert what is 
usually considered: the waste steam of child- 
ish activities and energies into the means of 
fruitful action, and to accomplish this object 
not only without repressing the naturally free 
spirit of childhood, but by making that free 
spirit the very instrument for his purpose.” 
Theories there had been in abundance, but it 
was left for Froebel to work out the practical 
expression, not exactly of a theory, but of 
the principles that long-continued observation 
had made clear to him. 

He was born on the 21st of April, 1782, in 
the village of Oberweissbach, in Thuringia. 
His father was pastor of that and several 
neighboring villages, having under his care 
altogether about 5,000 souls—a charge so 
weighty that in his desire to perform his pub- 
lic duties well he scarcely found time to fulfill 
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his private ones, and the development of the 
infant minds more closely belonging to him 
too often escaped his attention. This was the 
more to be regretted, as his wife died before 
Friedrich was a year old, and the child was 
thus left to the care of his brothers, or of 
servants. “ Mother-love” remained for him 
through life a beautiful ideal, for it was an 


ideal unspoiled by the remembrance of fail- ; 


ures or shortcomings. 


Oberweissbach is spoken of by one who 
knows it well as “the highest inhabited vil- 
lage on the Thuringer Wald,” and the quiet, 
simple parsonage as rising above the other 
houses, with the beautiful mountains behind 
it. Excellent flower and vegetable gardens, 
with a good courtyard, surrounded it, and in 
front a new church was being built under the 
superintendence of the pastor. Until he was 
about four years old Friedrich was not al- 
lowed to wander beyond the courtyard and 

rdens, lest he should come to harm. This 

as been spoken of as a harsh restriction, yet 
we may trace its good effect on his future life, 
for the very absence of the companionship 
of other children—which to one so sociable 
would have been the cause of unhappiness 
had he ever known the pleasure of it—led 
him, in reality, to make himself intimately 
acquainted with his flower and insect com- 
rades in the garden. Thus the habits of close 
observation, and the tendency to bring them 
to bear not only on the outer world, but on 
the morsel of nature—the microcosm—in his 
own mind, which distinguished him through 
life, were fostered, no donbt, by this quiet 
isolated existence. And he had not only the 
garden, with its small yet perfect beauties, 
he had the contrasting majesty of the moun- 
tains on one side, and on the other the work 
of busy men. He often used to speak of these in 
after years : with what interest he watched the 


church that was rising opposite their win- | 


dows, and how he longed to be allowed to go 
and “help” the masons in their work! Once 
he attempted to copy it with the poor materials 
he could gather together, with what success 
we may imagine; and his intense disappoint- 
ment at his failure suggested to him, in later 
life, the wisdom of helping and guiding, 
though without cramping by. interference, 
children’s attempts at construction. 


Occasionally he had his father’s compan- 
ionship while working in the garden, in which 
the little Friedrich was supposed to assist ; 
and he was often present when the minister 
discoursed to his parishioners, visited the 
sick, or gave advice or warning, and the 
young mind eagerly took in of these as 
much as it could understand. . Though the 
father gave but little direct attention to him, 


his unconscious influence, the indirect teach- 
ing of his life, was at that time good. 

In his fifth year poor Friedrich’s troubles 
began by the introduction of a stepmother 
into the household. He received her with 
childish affection, which she seemed at first 
to respond to, but after the birth of a little 
son of her own she no longer regarded Fried- 
rich with favor, and apparently aimed from 
that time at getting from him as much help 
and giving as little in return as possible. 
Under her administration, however, the house 
was kept in excellent order, and it was not 
really to the child’s disadvantage that he 
was called upon to share in the daily work. 
Notwithstanding all his enthusiasm in after 
life, and his inaptitude for commercial suc- 


cess, he grew up a thoroughly practical many , 
he could do things, and he felt the value of {| 


it. The ability to use his hands is always a 
wonderful help to its possessor. 

Morning and evening the whole family as- 
sembled for religious instruction, and the pre- 
cepts then heard from the father’s lips, sup- 
plemented as they were by the still-continued 
garden intercourse, and the genuine endeavor 
to carry out what he taught in the pastor’s 
life, influenced the boy’s own conduct, and 
helped him to resist the temptations to rebel- 
lion, which his stepmother’s behavior on one 
side, and bad advice on another, were eon- 
stantly laying in his path. His father in- 
tended to pursue the same course with Fried- 


rich as he had taken with his older brothersy’ 


and instruct the boy, himself, at home; but 
the two did not get on well at lessons. He 
was sent, therefore, to the village school, and 
from some personal reason the girl’s school 
was chosen. Here the little fellow received 
much kindness from the older pupils, and 
this was, perhaps, the most satisfactory part 
of his school-life. 

Recollections of childhood are not always to 
be trusted ; unconsciously we transfer to that 
period the advanced thoughts of later years, 
but Froebel records two sage conclusions that 
he had arrived at before his tenth year, 
which, with his habit of mind, he is very 
likely to be correct about. The belief was 
held then, as it has been before and since, 
that on a certain day the world would come 
to an end. 


they were destined to attain, that the time was 
not come for their destruction. The human 
career would not be cut short before it had 
had opportunity fully to develop—a thought 
that comforted and kept him fearless in the 
midst of the general panic. The nine-years- 
old-philosopher was led to his second wise 
thought by the differences of opinion between 
his father and eldest brother (then on a visit 


His own opinion was, however, / 
that mankind were so far from the perfection 
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home from the university), and the strong 
arguments and disputes that he listened to 
between them. Their want of agreement 
used to trouble him, until he came to the 
conclusion that in every theory, however fal- 
lacious, there is an element of truth, a firm 
spot inits foundation, for the sake of which 
the whole fabric is often clung to with a con- 
vulsive grasp. 

But the calm philosophy of his inner 
thoughts did not protect him from disasters 
and misapprehensions in the outer world. He 
speaks of himself at this time as full of joy- 
ous life, and of activity without measure, 
constantly getting into scrapes from the ex- 
travagance of his spirits, as well as disturb- 
ing all around him by his thoughtless per- 

istence in demanding information just when 

e felt a desire for it. During his early des- 
ultory years, he had, indeed, acquired very 
disorderly habits as to the time and place for 
performing his duties, which did not suit his 
stepmother’s notions of propriety ; but in ad- 
dition to the blame that justly belonged to 
him she generally laid upon him what ought 
‘to have been the share of her own children. 
Her husband, with faith in his wife, and, no 
doubt, with a remembrance of Friedrich’s 
shortcomings when they attempted lessons to- 
gether, often condemned him unheard, and 
the poor boy was many times hastily pro- 
nounced a culprit when he did not know in 
what his offence consisted. His second bro- 


her, Christopher, who always seems to have 


understood him, was at home about this time, 
and protected him as well as he could from 
the twofold injustice. 
But a more decided deliverance was at 
hand. In 1792, when Friedrich was ten 
ears old, his uncle Hoffman, a minister from 
Stadt-Ilm, brother of the first Frau Froebel, 
came to visit them. He is described as a 
apaen affectionate man, who greatly attracted 
is young nephew. Seeing the disadvantages 
of the home life for the boy, he persuaded 
the father to transfer the care of him to the 
pene at Stadt-Ilm. Herr Hoffman had 
ost both wife and only child, and his domes- 
tic affairs were presided over by his aged 
mother-in-law ; the addition of his young rel- 
ative to the household was, therefore, pleas- 
ant to the lonely man, and to the child was 
delightful beyond expression. He was treated 
with gentleness and confidence, he was al- 
lowed perfect freedom of action, and he was 
introduced to the companionship of other 
boys, being sent to the public school of the 
town, where he found himself amongst forty 
of them. 
As might be expected, his physical powers 
were regarded with contempt by these young 
athletes; for some time he was not admitted 














to their games, and it was only after the exhi- 
bition of much bravery and daring (in place 
of strength) that he gained the coveted posi- 
tion in the playground. Unfortunately, ex- 
cept in two subjects, he took no better place 
in the schoolroom ; the style of teaching did 
not reach his understanding. History and 
geography were taught as if they had no con- 
nection with the life, the doings, and sur- 
roundings of to-day ; language was a dry list 
of rules and terminations, and he in whose 
mind the idea of development and of the con- 
nection of all things was already taking shape 
could not assimilate such instruction. These 
isolated points might be part of a great sys- 
tem, but he did not see where they belonged. 
In arithmetic only he made progress ; it had 
been naturally easy to him all his life, and 
he soon knew as much about it as his masters. 
could teach him. In the Monday’s question- 
ing on the previous day’s discourse he could 
always give a clear account of his uncle’s ser- 
mons, for the language and thought that were 
quite beyond the grasp of his schoolfellows 
were to him only the natural continuation of 
his father’s teaching at home. But these two 
subjects were exceptions; with his teachers 
generally he was not in favor. They thought 
him idle; and, truly, he was rather erratic, 
notwithstanding his wise conclusions. Never- 
theless, the four years spent at Stadt-Il1m were: 
not only pleasant but useful to him, and he 
looked back to them with thankfulness. At 
their close he was “ confirmed” by his uncle, 
and the next thing was to select a calling in 
life. His elder brothers had studied at a 
university, his half-brother was’ destined for 
a similar course; but the influence of the 
stepmother was again opposed to Friedrich, 
and was strengthened, unfortunately, by his 
own backwardness in learning. It seemed,. 
as she said, that to spend money on his in- 
struction was like throwing it away. She ap- 
peared to think that he was only fit for some 


menial occupation. 
(To be continued.) 





TRUTHFULNESS. 

The following story, which is given im 
Francis Power Cobbe’s recent work, “ Duties 
of Women,” places in a strong light our ob- 
ligation to truthfulness on all occasions. 
Even where the outward results are less 
happy than in this case, the obligation is 
not lessened. Duties are ours, net results. 
Our benevolent feelings often cause us to for- 
get this,and we need to be reminded that 
“It is an offence to bear false witness in favor 
of our neighbor, as well as against him.” 

Epa. 
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“The following story was told me by the 
gentleman to whom i tanouesl. He had a 
butler who fell into habits of intoxication. 
After threatening him several times with dis- 
missal, the gentleman was compelled, after a 
very gross case of drunkenness, to send him 


away. The man implored him to give him a}. 


character which would enable him to obtain 
another place; but this Mr. S. conscien- 
tiously refused to do. Time after time, the 
butler was on the point of obtaining employ- 
ment, but was rejected, when the silence of his 
late master, on the matter of sobriety, be- 
trayed the reason for his dismissal. 

“ At last, the man much impoverished and 
driven to the wall, wrote a piteous letter to 
Mr. §., vowing that, if he would but once re- 
commend him, he would take the pledge; 
and adding that, if he be refused, he had re- 
solved to make an end of himself, as he had no 
further hope of earning his bread. The mas- 
ter was greatly disturbed by this appeal, and 
only by most painful effort held to his duty 
of veracity ; for weeks afterwards, fearing in 
every newspaper to read of some tragedy 
connected with his unfortunate servant. 

“Years passed, however, before he heard of 
him again, and then he received a Jetter from 
Australia. The ex-butler had become a pros- 
perous and sober man, and wrote to thank his 
old master for the firmness wherewith he 
bad refused his entreaty. ‘Had you sent 
me, sir,’ he said, ‘to another place, I should 
have fallen again under the same tempta- 
tion. You compelled me to break- away 
from my old life, and I was saved.’ It is an 
offence to bear false witness in favor of our 


neighbor, as well as against him.” 
——..69—2—____ 
From the Independent. 


“DER ABEND IST DER BESTE.” 
BY SUSAN COOLIDGE. 


The morning hours are joyful fair, 
With call of bird and scent of dew; 
And blent with shining gold and blue 

And glad the summer noontides are; 

The slow sun lingering seeks the west 
As loth to leave and grieve so soon 
The long and fragrant afternoon ; 

But still the evening is the best. 


Day may be full as day may be, 
er hands all hea with gifts, her eyes 

Alight with joyful prophecies ; 

But still we turn where, wistfully, 

‘The veiléd evening, dimly tall, 
Stands in the shadow without speech 
And holds her one gift out to each— 

Her gift of rest, the gift of all. 


Ah! rt any & falls the sunset glow 
On silver hairs, all peaceful bent 
To catch the last rays, and content 

To watch the twilight softly grow ; 

Content to face the night and keep 
The peaceful vigil of the eve, 
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And like a little child to breathe 
A “‘ Now I lay me down to sleep.” 


Ah! close of life! Ah! close of day! 
Which thinks of morn without regret ; 
Which thinks of busy noon, and yet 

Grieves not to put its toils away ; 

Which, calmed with thoughts of coming rest, 
Watches the sweet, still evening fade, 
Counting its hours all unafraid— 

Surely, the evening is the best. 

—_—_ -—_+-.00 


THE WORD. 


Voice of the Holy Spirit, making known 
Man to himself, a witness swift and sure, 
Warning, approving, true and wise and pure, 
Counsel and guidance that misleadeth none! 
By thee the mystery of life is read ; 
The picture-writing of the world’s gray seers, 
The myths and parables of the primal years, 
Whose letter kills, by Thee interpreted é 
Take healthful meanings fitted to our needs, } 
And in the soul’s vernacular express 
The common law of simple righteousness. 
Hatred of cant and doubt of human creeds 
May well be felt: the unpardonable sin 
Is to deny the Word of God within! 
—John G. Whittier. 
seciieniaiiliitaitasasiceents 
WE live inan age of over-mental culture, 
We neglect too much the simple, healthful, 
outer life, in which there is so much positive 
joy. In turning to the world within us, we 
grow blind to the beautiful world without ; 
in studying ourselves as men, we almost for- 
get to look up to Heaven, and warm to the 
smile of God. We are told that we 
must become as children to enter into tit 
kingdom of Heaven ; methinks we should also 
become as children to know what delight 
there is in our heritage of earth. 
From the Independent. 
REPTILIAN BIRDS. 





The Geological Magazine publishes a very 
interesting discussion of the affinities of the 
famoys fossil reptile-like bird called “Arche- 
opteryx.” The article is by Professor H. G. 
Seeley. It will be remembered that several 
years ago an imperfect skeleton of this sin- 
gular being, wanting the head, etc., was found 
in the Solenhofen States of Germany. It was 
elaborately described and figured by Prof. R. 
Owen, of England. Within two or three 
years a second and much more perfect fossi 
with the head, was found, and an account of 
it was given by Prof. Carl Vogt, in the Revue 
Scientifique for Sept. 13th, 1879. The author’s 
conclusions and some of his supposed facts 
are attacked by Prof. Seeley, and the whole 
discussion is one of a good deal of interest 
to the general student from an evolutionary 
point of view. 

The Archeopteryx was a creature about 
the size of a pigeon, covered with feathers, 
and with a tail as long as its body, supported 


ay 
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by numerous vertebre, a pair of feathers cor- 
responding to each vertebre—a feature en- 
tirely unlike any existing or known fossil 
bird. Vogt regards it as a reptile with bird 
characters. He thus sums up the facts with 
regard to the skeleton, and concludes that 
“the head, neck, thorax, ribs, tail, shoulder- 
girdle and whole fore-limb are plainly con- 
structed as in reptiles. The pelvis has prob- 
ably more agreement with that of reptiles 
than with that of birds. The hind foot is 
that of a bird. Reptilian affinities, there- 
fore, prevail in the skeleton above all 
others.” 

On the other hand, Professor Seeley re- 
marks: 

“If Archeopteryx is a reptile, it is a sub- 

\ jective reptile, created by Professor Vogt by 
means of theoretical considerations, which 
can hardly be accepted without discussion ; 
but the objective Archezopteryx seems to show 
nothing more reptilian than might have 
been anticipated in an extinct animal devoid 
of the latest specializations of osteology, 
which have been developed in living birds 
and have come, therefore, to be regarded as 
class characters, and probably as more im- 
portant than they really are. It would have 
been a reversing of one of the oldest canons 
of natural history to find well-developed 
plumage associated with a reptilian skeleton. 
If the affirmation had been sustained, it 
would not have helped evolution in the least, 
f#r it would have interposed the anomaly 
that, with a skeleton alleged to be essentially 
reptilian, feathers as well developed as can 
be found in the existing class of birds coex- 
isted. There would have been no transition 
here, but an incongruity greater than that 
of a less noble animal clothed in the skin of 
a lion.” 

Vogt, in discussing the affinities of Archex- 
opteryx, remarks that the cretaceous birds, 
so well described by Professor Marsh, form a 
further indication of the course of avian evo- 
lution, but considers that the gap between 
the birds with teeth (Odontornithes) and Ar- 
cheopteryx is confessedly very great. Vogt 
suggests that the ancestors of birds were 
scaly lizards. 

Seeley’s criticisms are based on Vogt’s ac- 
count and his photographs and drawings of 
the fossil, and he thus concludes, giving a 
common-sense view of the subject: 

“In the absence of the specimen, it were, 
perhaps, wiser to rest in the conviction that 
Archeopteryx is a bird, less modified in 
structure in the direction which existing 
avian osteology has taken, and, therefore, 
more easily comparable with reptiles, but not 
necessarily more reptilian or of inferior or- 
ganic grade to the newer bird type. Certain- 


ly the time has not come when we can assem- 
ble a jury of its inferior kith and’ kindred, 
and accept such verdict as they may suggest 
concerning its genesis; for the osteological 
structures which are universal in living birds. 
and from which the Archeopteryx departs 
are independent of affinity, and among mam- 
mals would not rank as of much importance. 
If the Archeopteryx do no more than teach 
us to extend our conception of the limits. 
within which a bird’s skeleton may range, 
it will have enriched science with morpho- 
logical knowledge which is invaluable in its 
theoretical bearings.” 





THE older you grow, and the more varied 
your experience, the more precious and con- 
soling you will find Scripture. The polished 
essay, the classic drama, the vivid poem, may 
delight and instruct for a time: the Bible is 
for everlasting. Here is beauty, here is 
power, here suggestiveness for every mood 
and feeling, every class and condition. This 
universality of grasp and application, which 
makes a phrase, a sentence, so wondrously 
describe our emotions, and express with such 
exquisite touch aspirations and entreaties 
which often rise to our lips, gives an added 
charm and potency to the book, which no 
critical subtlety can refine away.—Jewish 
Messenger. 





NEW YORK FIRST—DAY SCHOOL ASSOCIATION. 


The proceedings of the thirteenth annual 
session of this body have been received. 

The meetings were held on the evenings of 
the 23d and 25th of Fifth month; they were 
well attended and very interesting occasions. 

The report of the Executive-Committee for 
the past year was presented and read, and 
their work was approved. The suggestions 
and recommendations of the report were in- 
dorsed and adopted by the meeting. 

Epistles received from the Illinois, the Bal- 
timore and the Philadelphia First-day School 
Associations were read. Their sentiments, in- 
dicating the religious care of those engaged 
in the work that the children of the First-day 
School should be developed to the most holy 
manhood and womanhood, through a faithful 
obedience to the Inspeaking Word, and that. 
they should moreover become imbued with a 
desire to be profitable workérs in the vineyard 
of the Master, were warmly indorsed. 

In accordance with the recommendation of 
the Executive Committee a paper was presen- 
ted and read by Benjamin Smith. Its senti- 
ments met the hearty approbation of the meet- 
ing, and it was recommended that the essay 
be embodied in the report of this Association. 

Reports from all but two of the schools be- 
longing to the Association were received and 
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read. Verbal information was received that 
Purchase Schoo] had been in session during 
part of the year, with an attendance of about 
fifteen scholars. 

By the reports it appears that of the sixteen 
schools belonging to this Association, eleven 
have libraries, but two have omitted to give 
the number of books. Excluding these there 
appears to be a total of 2,110 books in the 
libraries of our First-day Schools. 

Of the fifteen schools heard from, eleven re- 
port an unabated or an increased interest and 
attendance, and three note especially the lively 
interest and co-operation of the elder Friends 
in them. Four note decreasing numbers or 
declining interest. 

From these reports the following extracts 
are taken: 

GRANVILLE.—Total number of scholars en- 
rolled, 72 ; average attendance, 48. Much in- 
terest is apparent, both among the scholars 
and teachers, and good work is being wrought 
through its influence. 

Norra Easton.—We should be glad to re- 
Ent an increase both in numbers and interest, 

ut as we are surrounded by other denomina- 
tions, who provide schools for their own chil- 
dren, our numbers are limited to the few mem- 
bers, and those who sympathize with Friends, 
about twenty-five in all. 

The school is divided into three classes, two 
of the younger ones using “Talks with the 
children” by Jane Johnson. 

The Young People’s Class read a chapter 
selected by one of their number, either from 
the Old or New Testament (given out at a 
previous session), on which questions are asked 
and views exchanged. 

This class throughout the year has mani- 
fested an unabated interest in the work, and 
on them in a great measure depends the future 
prosperity of the school. 

We are pleased to say we have the hearty 
co-operation of some of the older members, 
which is truly encouraging to those in charge 
of the school. 

QuakER Srreet First day School opened 
its third year on the 2d of Fifth month, 1880, 
and continued without interruption until the 
9th of First month, 1881. The average at- 
tendance has been thirty-two. 

The Bible Class use the New Testament, 
and the other classes parts 1st and 2d of 

"Talks with the children,” by Jane Johnson, 
and,“ Questions on the New Testament.” 

The older members of the meeting all take 
an active interest in the First-day School, 
which is a source of much gratification and a 
great help and strength to us. 

CaaTuHaM First-day School has continued 
the usual length of time during the year, with 
about the same interest. 
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Our list of scholars shows twenty-eight in 
classes, under the care of three teachers, the 
average attendance being eighteen. Also an 
adult class of about twelve, who are more ir- 
regular in their attendance. 

As an outgrowth of our school a Bible 
Class was, during the winter season, organized, 
which numbered about thirty, and met on 
First-day evenings at the residences of its mem- 
bers. These meetings were occasions of much 
interest, and were freely enjoyed by those not 
of our “fold.” They furnished not only op- 
portunity for investigation of truths, but aided 
in increasing a kindly feeling in the neighbor- 
hood. 

GuHENT.—We have of adult mémbers nine- 
teen, and of children thirteen, making ouy 


members thirty-two, and average attendance 


about twenty-one. 

The adult class have had exercises for most 
of the year past in the “Young Friends’ 
Manual,” taking up the different topics treated 
therein, considering them in a conversa- 
tional manner. 

A younger class has had exercises in a work 
called “Questions on the New Testament.” 

The third and youngest class has thus far 
had oral exercises, but there is a want felt by 
the teacher of a book containing little lessons 
especially adapted to little minds. It is not 
so much principles that are needed in a 
book for this class as a suitable arrangement 
of facts to get and hold their interest. Littiag 
lessons taken from nature children can read- 
ily understand, and are always interested in, 
and such a book in the hands of the teachers 
of our infant classes would be of great assist- 
ance to them in their work. 

Once in five or six weeks the time is devo- 
ted to temperance exercises. It is felt that 
these lessons in temperance will be a help to 
the young in those times when temptation as- 
sails, and carries so many down to ruin. 


Crum Exzow school was organized Fourth 
month 17th, 1881, with an attendance of thir- 
ty-five scholars and five teachers. There 
seems to be a renewed interest in the work, 
and we feel in hopes that some of the seed 
may fall on good ground and bring forth a , 
rich harvest. Our school was closed through , 
the winter. 


Smrrn’sC.Loveschool having passed through 
its second year, still claims uvabated interest 
and attention. Forty scholars are enrolled. 
We do not find it necessary to depart from the 
quiet ways of Friends to attract the youth 
and children. They know that their older 
Friends lovethem, and desire nothing so much 
as to see them established in the practice of all 
good habits and with a knowledge of what per- 
tains to their peace.. Feeling this, they are at- 


; 
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tentive and earnest, and not lightly turned 
aside from a steady attendance. 

We see no cause for discouragement, but 
every incentive to continue the work, feeling 
that a blessing from the Father rests upon us 
all. 

CorNWALL school has been in session the 
past year with the exception of the summer 
vacation. Owing to much sickness our num- 
bers have been less, and several of our schol- 
ars and most interested helpers have been pre- 
vented from attending. 

Eight scholars have attended every session, 
and one of them says, “if no one else comes, 
I expect to,” so we are encouraged to keep on 
in our smal] way. 

Number of scholars and adults, twenty. 

* Kaxrat.—We have had thirty names on 
the roll the past year, the same as last repor- 
ted. The average attendance for the year has 
been sixteen scholars and five teachers. 

We still continue to devote a portion of the 
time on the first First-day of each month to 
the subject of temperance ; these occasions are 
very interesting. , 

The school is frequently attended by others 
who have sometimes given us words of encour- 
agement. 

Matinecock First-day School opened after 
its winter recess on Fifth month 30th, 1880, 
and continued in session until Twelfth month, 
‘when it adjourned for the winter. During 
‘this time there were eighty names entered up- 


‘Sn the register, giving an average attendance 


-of thirty-nine. Of the eighty scholars who 

-attended the school, thirty-seven were pupils 

from Friends’ College. 

WestBury.— We opened our school about 
ithe middle of Fifth month, 1880, and contin- 
ued it for about five months. The attendance 

‘during the season was considerably less than 

in former years—not averaging twenty schol- 

‘ars. 

Some of the teachers who had taken an 
.active part failed to give us their aid, except 
-at a few of our meetings. 

These discouragements have a tendency to 
dampen the future prospects of the school as 
regards its opening the present season. As 
yet no arrangement has been made for it. 

, . PLAINFIELD.—We have no particular 
‘change to report in our First-day school, eith- 
-er as regards numbers or management. It 
has passed pleasantly through the school year, 
and shown a remarkable uniformity of inter- 
-ested attendance. During the recent months 
we have been greatly favored with the servi- 
-ces of several new and efficient teachers. 

Number of scholars 94, teachers 12. 

In carrying on the First-day School work 
in this section of the Yearly Meeting, we en- 
-deavor to influence gently and aright the 








many youthful minds voluntarily placed under 


our care, and to familiarize all with the princi- 


ples of pure religion, and practical usages of 
the Society of Friends, and thankfully believe 


a good degree of success has crowned our hum- 


ble efforts. 

BRooKLyn reports a year of pleasant and 
profitable work. The school numbers on the 
roll sixty-five scholars, and although a winter 


of unusual sickness among the children has 


prevented many of them from attending their 
classes regularly, yet the average attendance 
has been good. Seven teachers conduct the 
classes of the school. 

An interesting occasion was our “Poets’ 
Day,” when each one contributing a sentiment 
gave it from the works of John G. Whittier. 

The presence of so many of the parents of 
the scholars, and of our elder Friends, at the 
closing exercises of each session has been 
most gratifying. 

27TH SrrEET, New York, reports: The 
whole number of recorded names upon the 
school roll is forty-four, with an average at- 
tendance of thirty-one. 

A few adult Friends have continued to meet 
with the school for reading and discussions 
upon such subjects as have been of interest to 
them: they report encouragingly, both of a 
fuller regular attendance and a closer inter- 
est. 

On the 7th of Eleventh month a class of 
— people was organized for the study of 

riends’ principles, and the early history of 
the Society. “Jdanney’s History of Friends” 
was selected as a text book and the class has 
gone regularly through about one hundred 
pages of volume one. 

The Executive Committee’was directed to 
prepare and forward to the next General Con~ 
ference to be held in Hlinois, in Ninth month 
next, a report from this Association, also to’ 
appoint representatives to that body. 

In concluding this Conference, which has 
indeed been a season of refreshment and a re- 


tinue as faithful laborers in 
ability to carry on the work, and we earnestly’ 


yet humbly seek from Him, His continued di- 
rection and blessing upon our endeavors. 


Then adjourned to the ustal time next year.- 


Wa. -M. Jackson, 


Exiza F. Rawson, \ Clerks. 


The question “ How shall we keep our older‘ 
scholars connected with ourschools,” assigned ‘ 
to New York Association by the Executive’ 
nference to be’ 


Committee of the General 
answered at the meeting: to be held in Ninth 


month was referred to the: Executive Commit-- 


tee of the Association. - 


newal of strength, meee a desire to con- 

irst-day Schools, 
we feel reverently to acknowledge our depen- 
dence upon our Heavenly Father for’ the’ 
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Ly Philadelphia, on Seventh-day, the 13th 
inst., the thermometer reached 101 in the 
shade, being the warmest day of the season. 
Only one death from sunstroke is reported. 


ALTHOUGH the condition of the President 
is stated as being somewhat hopeful by his 
physicians, the reports are very discouraging. 


DURING the year ending June 30, 1881, there 
were 268 lives lost on merchant steam vessels 
of the United States, from all causes. Among 
those lost by wreck are included the victims 
of the disasters to the City of Vera Cruz and 
City of Alpena, 128 persons. 


A Buoy has been placed at Sandy Hook, 
outside of New York bay, which by the rising 
and falling of the waves compresses air. This, 
when it reaches a certain density, moves a 
dynamo-electric machine, and this causes a 
carbon loop in a vacuum tube to glow with 
light, while at the same time a powerful whis- 
tle sounds, It promises to be very useful for 
signals during heavy fogs. 


METEOROLOGISTS have discovered that 
storms usually advance from the Upper Mis- 
ne Valley toward New York and New 
England. American storm centers most fre- 
at pass off between forty-five and fifty 
egrees north latitude. The great waves of 
high barometer with north-west winds ad- 
vance towafd Virginia and North Carolina 
more frequently than toward New England. 


BisHOP FRASER, of Manchester, is not 
wholly unreasonable in his opinion that the 
modern idea of education is ‘‘ too American- 
ee ae do everything.”’ A few things 
learned well are, he thinks, better than many 
things learned imperfectly ; and he declares 
that when in America fifteen years ago he saw 
the evil of endeavoring to teach too many 
things. No thotightful man can fail to see the 
truth of the bishop’s observations—the great 
fault of the American system is the smattering 
of innumerable things it provides. 


THE MARQUIS OF SALISBURY said at a re- 
cent public meeting in London that itseemed 
to him that the great difficulty was to find 
arguments against the extension of higher 
education to women rather than to find argu- 
ments in favor of it. If such education were 
valuable to those who had to make their way 
in the world and to win their bread, it was as 
valuable to women as to men; if it gave ro- 
bustness to the character and refinement to 
the intellect, surely those qualities were as 
admirable in the female sex as in the male. 





THE exportation of pearl shells is likely to 
receive a stimulus through a shipment of a 
sample lot of thirtg*six bushels from Balti- 
more last Saturday, consigned to a manufac- 
turing establishment in Paris. The pearl 
shells are collected on the southern coast of 
California and carried on fruit boats to Santa 
Barbara, whence agents stationed at that 
point ship them to Eastern consignees. They 
vary greatly in value, and many of those 
gathered are su uently rejected as worth- 
less, owing to their having become sunburnt 
‘or brittle from exposure. In the centre of 
each shell is an excrescence differing in hue 
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from the remaining surface, which has a spe- 
cial value and is separately preserved for orna- 
mental purposes when the rest of the shell is 


cut up for buttons.— Ez. 





NOTICES. 
The Twelfth First-day School General Con- 


ference will assemble on Sixth-day preceding 


Illinois Yearly Meeting, the 9th of Ninth 


month, at Mt. Palatine, Putnam county, I1., 
at 3 0’clock P.M. As it is probable that many 


important questions will be introduced and 


considered at that time, it is desirable that a 


full representation of those interested in the 
That it may be 
known as near as possible how many contem- 
plate attending the Conference, those who do 
will please communicate with one of the 
members of the following committee, a 
pointed to obtain, if possible, a reduction in 
railroad fares, viz.: J. Wm. Hutchinson, 154 
W. Twentieth street, New York; Robert M. 
Janney, 1806 Wallace st., Philadelphia, Pa. ; 
Edwin Blackburn, cor. Dolphin and Bolton 
streets, Baltimore, Md.; Mercy J. Griffith, Mt. 
Pleasant, Jefferson county, Ohio; Gerdon T. 
Smith, Palmyra, New York; William C. 
Starr, Richmond, Ind.; or to Morris A. Wil- 
son, Magnolia, Putnam county, Ill., who is 
Clerk of the Receptive Committee of Illinois 
First-day School Association. 


J. WM. HUTCHINSON 
ANNIE CALEY, } Clerks. 
The general committee having in charge 
the mission work under care of Philadelphia 


First-day School Union will meet in the par- 
lor, 1520 Race street, Philadelphia, on Fourth- 
day evening, N 
As this will be the final meeting of the pres- 
ent committee, the Annual Report will be 
presented for approval. 

A full attendance of members is earnestly 
desired. S. RAYMOND ROBERTS, Chairman. 

Isaac H. HILLBORN, Secretary. 





Friends and others in sympathy with them 
are invited to attend a meeting to be held at 
Race Street Meeting-house, Philadelphia, on 
Fifth-day evening, Ninth month Ist, 1881, at 
8 o’clock, to adopt measures for establishing a 
Home where orphans and other needy chil- 
dren may be educated in the principles of mo- 
rality and peace-loving Christianity. 

Those willing to aid the good work can ad- 
dress or forward contributions to Rebecca 
Walker, 2711 North Eleventh street; Jesse 
Cleaver, 1241 North Eleventh street; Eliza- 
beth H. Webster, 3504 North Sixteenth street; 
Thomas J. Whitney, 1530 North Seventeenth 
street; Sarah T. Rogers, M.D., 1015 Vine 
street ; Ann G. Reeves, 1208 North Eighteenth 
street; Edwin L. Peirce, 24 North Front 
street; Hannah Kirk, 2835 North Eleventh 
street; Edwin K. Burgess, 1501 North Twelfth 
street; S. Lizzie Hicks, 1503 North Tenth 
street; Sarah C. Walker, 2711 North Eleventh 
street; Joseph M. Truman, Jr., 1240 North 
Ninth street. 


FAIR HILL MEETING 
To-morrow at 3 P.M. at the residence of M. 
All 


K. Peirce, 2883 North Eleventh street. 
are invited. 


by 


inth mo. 7th, 1881, at 8 o’clock. w* 
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